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found my husband facing Mr. Tumulty and looking very grim for one who had just received such a heart-warming ovation. "No," he was saying. "You can tell them I will wait five minutes. If in that time the rest of them want to come I will receive them; if not, I will go to the dock.'*
What had happened was this. The President had been asked to receive a group of Irish-American leaders who wished to present a paper. He had consented to do so, with the proviso that Daniel F. Cohalan should not accompany them. During the War Cohalan had been a great disturber. Nevertheless the committee had shown up, headed by Cohalan. Tumulty was urging the President to relent. "Oh, Governor/* he pleaded, "this will make a terrible impression on his followers." Cohalan was an influential political leader. The President took out his watch. "That's just what I want it to do, Tumulty; but I think it will make a good impression on decent people."
It was then after eleven and we were due to sail at midnight. Tumulty reluctantly departed on his errand, and in less than five minutes he was showing in the committee minus their leader. As such things often happen, the mission being leaderless, sort of petered out. They stood awkward and embarrassed, and though my husband tried to put them at their ease, his eyes were blazing at the trick they had tried to perpetuate by having this man run in at the last moment. They soon slunk away, and we immediately left for the steamer, having to run to get aboard in time. Mr. Dodge was so emotional that he kissed me goodbye, saying: "God bless you for taking care of this great man whom the world needs."
Our doughboy chauffeur, waiting at the gangway, greeted us warmly.
As on the previous voyage, marines patrolled the deck outside the windows of our rooms, marching back and forth, day and night, with their guns ready for use. It was monotonous and deadly dull work. One night I was awake